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Edward Casper Stokes 
1860 - 1942 


“Christ is crossing your door and stands upon your thresh- 
old in your daily life.” 


Thus spoke Governor Stokes when a short time ago he was 
a guest of honor at a gathering of people engaged in work for 
the mentally deficient. In all of the years I have known him 
(more than forty) the spirit and heart that led to a statement 
like that, has been present. 


Many years ago Governor Stokes entered the field of educa- 
tion and it was not long until the schools under his supervision 
took on a new point of view. He believed in the great principles 
that have been voiced by all great educational leaders such as 
“we must proceed from the simple to the complex, from the 
known to the unknown, from the concrete to the abstract.” But 
instead of talking about it he saw to it that some action was 
taken. Through his efforts the State Board of Education of New 
Jersey took on new life; his appointments to that Board during 
the period of his governorship were outstanding and everywhere 
on every possible occasion he spoke of newer ideals of education 
based upon careful scientific investigation and building up from 
the old strict academic point of view to that of fitting each child 
to his capabilities in the happiest possible surroundings. 


His contributions in the field of welfare have stood out for 
many years. It was while he was governor that the first Depart- 
ment of Charities and Corrections in the State was organized. 
He prepared the Bill and had it passed. From this has grown the 
great Department of Institutions and Agencies which we know 
to be the most efficient and economical in the country. Since its 
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inception he has been an outstanding supporter of its policies and 
has listened sympathetically and hopefully when its problems 
were discussed and has given his support and influence in order 
that they might be carried out. Just a short time ago I heard 
him say, “I should like to see a study of crime in our institutions 
until finally we can diagnose a criminal before he commits an of- 
fense just as you do in other diseases.” He has always been ay, 
advocate of the research projects leading to the discovery of 
causes of and remedies for dependency and deficiency. 


Of his statesmanship I can speak only as an ordinary citi. 
zen who looks to the leaders in political fields to guide the des. 
tinies of the people of the commonwealth in the right direction, 
I have stood on the sidelines, so to speak, and have been im- 
pressed by Governor Stokes’ point of view, his keen understand- 
ing of the problems of the state and country and his insistence 
that the right thing be done even though it might not at the time 
seem to be the most expedient. Many years ago at an important 
meeting, a number of his friends were demanding that he be a 
candidate for a high political office. There was no question that 
he would be elected to that office and his friends were not taking 
“no” for an answer. However, after much discussion and argu- 
ment, he convinced them that a tentative promise had been made 
to another man and therefore it was essential that they all stand 
back of the other man’s candidacy. Governor Stokes had his 
way and the other man was elected; he, himself, gave up this 
honor in order not to break a promise. No man whom I have 
known in public political life has had broader views for the good 
of the country and no man has worked harder to put them into 
effect. He believed with Plato that “service is the only valid 
reason for being.” 

Early in our acquaintance I once asked Governor Stokes, 
“What are the things that a man must do to be successful in poli- 
tics?” He replied, “Any man who wants to stay in politics any 
length of time and to succeed must always tell the truth and 
must always keep his promises.” Governor Stokes was in poli- 
tics then and that was forty years ago. His integrity must have 
been great indeed. 

Hawe you ever thought what loyalty really means? It 
means allegiance; and allegiance means fidelity to a cause or to 
a person; fidelity means faithful adherence to an obligation or 
duty; faithfulness means unshaken adherence which means stick- 
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ing fast. So Governor Stokes’ loyalty was an unshaken sticking 
fast to a cause or person, to his duty or obligation and that kind 
of loyalty has been an outstanding characteristic of his entire 
life. 

People speak of Governor Stokes, the educator; Governor 
Stokes, believer in welfare; Governor Stokes, the statesman; 
Governor Stokes, the heart of integrity, the loyal friend. In 
each of these expressions we speak of a great man, but somehow 
when I think of him as we know him so well, his name stands 
principally for friendliness and then I think of him as—our be- 
loved Governor Stokes. 


Robert Browning described him when he said: 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast for- 
ward; 

Never doubted clouds would break; 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph: 

Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 


E.R. J. 
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_ An Experiment in the Cottage Training 
of Low-Grade Defectives* 


Kathryn Fitch Deacon, A.B., Research Assistant} 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 






In all mentally deficient subjects, no matter what grade 
there is some capacity for development. This capacity varies 
with the degree of deficiency and each individual finally reaches 
a point beyond which little further progress in performance oe. 
curs. With some, development ends with the acquisition of self. 
feeding, self-help of minor degree, clean toilet habits, infantile 
play, and the expression of simple wants by sign or word. Stil] 
others may master some reading, writing, simple arithmetic, self. 
initiated or useful work, while a few may even learn to support 
themselves to some extent. It is with the training of the first 
group—the low-grade individuals—that the present study is con- 
cerned. 

The social competence of low-grade subjects, as of all grades 
of people, is a product of aptitude, opportunity, and specific 
training. This investigation deals with the extent to which the 
social competence of low-grades is determined by fundamental 
aptitudes for learning, by specific and minute training, and by 
removal of barriers to opportunity. We are here specially inter- 
ested in the second of these, namely, the extent to which the 
social competence of low-grade children may be improved by in- 
tensive training. 

A small group of low-functioning, mentally deficient children 
at The Training School at Vineland, N. J., were selected, whose 
accomplishments were at a standstill over many months. Their 
general behavior, however, indicated that they were perhaps 
capable of other activities than could readily be noted on the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. It was further thought possible 
to more easily institute new performances if the low-functioning 
children were trained according to a progress chart which might 
evaluate more minute progression, particularly in the lower 
items of the Social Maturity Scale. Such a method would permit 








































* Read before the annual meeting of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Boston, Massachusetts, May 1942, and printed with the consent and courtesy © 
of the “American Journal of Mental Deficiency.” 
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Director of the Vineland Department of Research, in the preparation of this article. 
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the noting and scoring of even the first emergent steps, success- 
ful or otherwise, of an activity; for example, the unsuccessful 
attempts to put on shoes or to remove socks. It was assumed 
that if one instance of a successful performance on any one item 
might be discovered, that activity could perhaps be made 
habitual. 

The Social Maturity Scale affords a developmental schedule 
which is useful as a standard guide for child training. This was 
used as a comparative measure with a Cottage Activities Chart. 
The former represents the gross total of the subject’s compe- 
tence, whereas the latter analyzes the items of the social scale 
into more detailed steps, especially for the earlier years, by 
means of which it is possible to study very slight development 
among seriously retarded individuals. The use of the Social Ma- 
turity Scale at the same time provided a means of measuring 
total social competence and of comparing such with the normal 
social competence. 

The study was begun in August 1940, at the instigation of 
Professor E. R. Johnstone, and is still in progress. This report 
represents the summary of a year’s observations. It is an out- 
growth of work dating back to 1923. In that year Dr. Doll made 
a survey of the 116 patients then at the State Colony for Male 
Idiots, Woodbine, N. J., with regard to age, grade, type and gen- 
eral physical helplessness to be used in the determination of such 
institutional policies as classification, treatment, supervision and 
the like. That survey employed a descriptive blank of develop- 
mental and industrial traits, arranged in eight categories, name- 
ly: personal cleanliness, motor activity, feeding, dressing, indus- 
trial ability, language ability, temperament, and interests 
(6, pp. 65-77). The results obtained were particularly valuable 
in the further analysis of the low-grade feeble-minded and the 
later application of this knowledge to higher-grade and even nor- 
mal groups. Doll’s blank provided a simple and effective de- 
scriptive progressive record. 

In a later study made in collaboration with the Vineland 
Laboratory during the period 1925 to 1930 George H. Buhl of the 
Woodbine State Colony employed the method of job-analysis for 
itemizing the detailed self-help activities of the low-grade feeble- 
minded (5, pp. 1-10). The present investigation is a continua- 
tion of these earlier studies, but with more emphasis on the meas- 
urement of training achievement. The Vineland Social Maturity 
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Seale affords a maturational outline for the direction and tim- 
ing of such training, but not in sufficient detail to permit record- 
ing minute stages of training progress. The Cottage Activities 
Chart used in the present study was designed to meet this need 
for refined evaluation of the emergent stages of progress en- 
countered among the low-grade feeble-minded. This chart de- 
scribes in detail habits of cleanliness, feeding, dressing, undress- 
ing, communication, play and work from the easiest to the 
most difficult, and facilitates the determination of the point at 
which progress ceases for the individual in the various functions 
included in the named categories which resemble those of the 
Social Maturity Scale. 


This chart was employed monthly along with the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, as an interview type of examination. The 
informant in each case was the cottage attendant who was most 
familiar with the child’s everyday performances. The system of 
scoring resembles that of the Social Scale.* Table 1 presents 
the major pertinent data. 


There were nine subjects, five boys and four girls. Of these 
one showed mild athetosis, one was a spastic quadriplegia, one 
spastic hemiplegia, one microcephalic, one mongolian, and one 
receiving thyroid medication with benefit. Five were clinically 
classified as idiots, three as imbeciles and one as potential imbe- 
cile. Four made sounds, but had no speech, one used single 
words, three used phrases, and the remaining subject used con- 
versation which showed connected thought. The latter was an 
imbecile with a 1916 Stanford-Binet mental age (MA) of 5 years. 
Three had locomotor handicaps, but were ambulatory. 


Life ages ranged from 7 years to 22 years, with six of the 
subjects below LA 12. Kuhlmann-Binet MA scores ranged from 
1.2 to 2.7 years with the exception of one at 5.0 years; IQ scores 
ranged from 13 to 36. The lowest SA (social age) at the begin- 
ning of the experimental period was 1.7 years, and the highest 
2.8 years. The lowest and the highest SA’s at the end of the 





* The scoring system is as follows: 


+ for completely successful habitual performance. 

for successful performance often but not always. 

for successful performance seldom or intermittently. 

for rarely successful performance—1! performed once, 2 performed twice, etc. 

for attempted performance, but unsuccessful. ’ 

for absence of performance. 

N.O. for performance prohibited because of cottage routine, physical disability 
of a nature that makes those in charge perhaps oversolicitous, etc. 

? for informant’s lack of information on the child’s ability. 


| >zit~x 
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period represented an increase of .1 years over the first SA’s, 
The average final SA for the group, however, increased .3 years 
from the average first SA score: i. e. from 2.1 years to 2.4 years, 
The subjects had been residents of the institution on an a 

of 2.5 years with one subject resident for 12.5 years. Six of the 
subjects were under special study for one year, one for .7 years, 
and two for .3 years. 


All but one of the nine subjects showed some improvement 
in SA during the period of study. Three increased .6 years, two 
.3 years, one .2 years, and two .1 years. One subject showed no 
improvement in performance. Of the three who increased § 
years, one was diagnosed as potential imbecile, one as imbecile, 
and one as idiot. All of these three were below 12 years of age 
and all had been in this study for one year. The subject who 
showed no quantitative improvement in SA was an imbecile, LA 
8.7 years, Binet MA 2.4 years, with behavioral instability and ex- 
citability. Qualitative improvement, however, is noted in spite 
of his institutional residence of only .5 years with .3 years under 
special study. 


The greatest improvement for all subjects on the Social Ma- 
turity Scale occurred in self-help dressing with considerable de- 
velopment of performance in self-help eating and occupation. 


Many items in the lower range of the Social Maturity Scale 
comprehend several items on the Cottage Activities Chart. In- 
creases in Social Scale items with these low-grade individuals are 
seldom noted during short time intervals because of slow devel- 
opment. A year, rather than several months, may be required 
for the accumulation of one or two points. Consequently, 
monthly examination with the Social Scale did not show numeri- 
cal gains, but only qualitative improvement, which at the end of 
perhaps a year resulted in an actual increase in score. 


As on the Social Maturity Scale, the greatest improvement 
on the Cottage Activities Chart was made in self-help dressing, 
with considerable improvement in self-help eating and habits of 
cleanliness. Little improvement occurred on the communication 
items. Although it is possible that some of these activities may 
have been acquired in the natural course of maturation, it is high- 
ly improbable that the amount of success would have been 80 
noteworthy without the program of habit training pursued by 
the cottage attendants. This likelihood is increased by consid- 
eration of the low-grade classification of the subjects. Intensive 
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training was given to all by the cottage attendant particularly in 
items which at the time of the first examination were emergent 
or had been performed on occasion. 

The total number of points obtainable on the Cottage Activi- 
ties Chart is 216, counting one point for each item. Analysis of 
these subjects indicated that in view of their limited abilities they 
would probably not succeed, even after intensive training, on 
more than 175 of these items. The average first score on the 
chart was 57 points. The average amount of possible improve- 
ment based on 175 points was 118 points. The actual average 
amount of improvement was 28 points which represents on the 
average 23 per cent of the possible increase. 

The rank method of correlation yielded a coefficient of 

= ~.20 between 1916 Stanford-Binet MA and a percentage 
index of improvement based on point gains divided by points of 
gain possible. This indicates a faint tendency for the less capa- 
ble mentally to make the greater improvement on the Cottage Ac- 
tivities Chart. This is, however, partly accounted for by the 
greater number of point items at the lower levels of activity on 
the Cottage Activities Chart. ? 

A rank correlation of R = -—.43 was found between the Cot- 
tage Activities Chart first scores and the percentage index of 
improvement based on last scores. The initial scores of some of 
these children may have represented undercapitalization of 
actual abilities. Others of the group were doing as well as could 
be expected. The latter did not improve a great deal. On the 
other hand, the concentrated training given to all resulted for the 
former group in success on earlier items of the chart which they 
had not been passing, but which were within their probable 
range of performance. 

Between final SA scores and final Cottage Activities Chart 
scores there was a correlation of R = .47. Again we note the 
large amount of emergent improvement which must take place 
prior to the occurrence of overt increases on the Social Scale. 
The “step-by-step” items of the Cottage Activities Chart may be 
considered ,therefore, as intermediate performances necessary to 
to make up the complete performances measured by the Social 
Scale. 

The items on which none of the children succeeded either at 
the beginning or at the end of this study are of considerable in- 
terest. None of the subjects learned to wash hands or face ade- 
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quately, to tie laces or ribbons, to button back buttons, or to 
fasten such articles as belt buckles, suspenders, or galoshes, 
Play was limited to kindergarten circle games, and work to ye 
simple household tasks. Care of self at the table did not exteng 
further than use of fork, spoon, and napkin. This confirms from 
another approach the paper on the social competence of idiots 
by Miss Noemi Morales. (8) 

At the end of the training period only one individual in the 
present study made attempts at combing his hair or succeeded jn 
brushing his hair. This boy, with MA 5 years, printed words 
on his own initiative and read simple stories, the funnies ang 
personal letters. The new performances, however, were not suff- 
cient to effect any quantitative change in social age score in spite 
of an increase of 42 items on the Cottage Activities Chart. He 
was one of those who had evidently reached the peak of his abili- 
ties, for some of the habits he gained were from time to time 
lost. Constant attention and persuasion were necessary on the 
part of the cottage mother, as well as continuous effort on his 
part, in order to retain old activities. Notable among the items 
which the other subjects were capable of performing and did per- 
form successfully much of the time, but which from time to time 
they failed, were items concerned with good toilet habits. 

The greatest number of successes on the Cottage Activities 
Chart acquired during the period of study were gained by a mon- 
golian boy who had been in residence 1.3 years. An increase of 
.6 years in social age was noted in this case. Decrease of stub- 
bornness and shyness were important factors in his development, 
along with cottage habit training. 

During each monthly examination, the informant was asked 
whether or not she had observed the subject do something he had 
never done before. If any new activity was discovered—even if 
it had been noted only once—it was discussed with the idea that 
at the next examination the child might have better established’ 
the habit. Any activity observed once was considered a poten- 
tial habit and the child was trained by the cottage attendant and 
checked by the examiner with that in mind. This checking of 
one-occurrence performances was one of the most important 
functions of this study and of the Cottage Activities Chart, for 
each minor performance led to success on a higher item and 
eventually to an increased social competence score. In this way, » 
too, the cottage attendant was encouraged to extend opportuni- 
ties to the child which had previously been limited. 
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At the end of the training period all of the subjects were 
able to remove clothing if the fastenings were not complicated, 
te fetch and carry familiar objects within the room, and to make 
wants known by sign. Three buttoned successfully. By the endof 
the year seven of the nine fed themselves with a spoon without 
spilling. The other two fed themselves but spilled. Three acquir- 
ed the use of the fork with spilling, four learned to use a fork 
without spilling. The use of a napkin was successfully acquired 
by five subjects. Toilet habits were only fair, but the success 
which did occur served as an impetus to continued training. At 
the close of the experimental period one boy and two girls were 
still nocturnally enuretic, one girl was diurnally enuretic, and two 
girls were encopretic occasionally during the day. However, 
three were corrected of diurnal soiling, two of nocturnal soiling, 
three of diurnal enuresis, and two of nocturnal enuresis. Six 
subjects used wagon or tricycle successfully; all but one used the 
swing. Two of the children helped at simple household tasks, 
four ran simple errands within the cottage, the others occupied 
themselves with fetching and carrying familiar objects within 
the room. ‘ 

It is interesting to compare the results of this study briefly 
with those of Bassett, Longwell, and VonBulow in their study of 
the “Social and Occupational Competence of Idiots” (4), at the 
State Colony for Low-Grade Feebleminded Males, Woodbine, 
N. J. It must be noted, however, that the life ages, length of 
residence, and SA’s of their 39 subjects were on the average 
higher than for those here reported, although the MA’s were 
about the same. The Woodbine group, like the Training School 
group, learned to care for their toilet needs, feed themselves, 
drink unassisted, dress themselves with the exception of button- 
ing completely and tying, help at household tasks, and play in the 
company of others. None went further than the immediate 
neighborhood nor did any succeed in even minor self-direction. 
Speech for the most part did not exceed names of familiar objects 
and persons. In addition to these activities, some of the Wood- 
bine group were reported as participating in kindergarten activi- 
ties such as games, rhythm band, bead stringing. Of the 39 in 
their group, 23 went on to simple handwork. All of their school 
boys attended the physical education classes. 

The success of the training program with the Woodbine 
group and the progress made by our group to date indicate the 
importance of continued and more careful study of low-grade 
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defectives. There are two schools of thought on the value of the 
training of low-grades. Some say that such training is a futile 
task. Others consider it of great value. In support of this lat. 
ter view, there is a great difference in the amount of care that 
must be given a child who has been trained to feed himself ang 
one who cannot help himself, between one who can put on his 
shoes and one who can’t. The actual progress made by these 
chiléren is minute, but of extreme importance. 

The training of low-grades should be undertaken because 
there is always some hope of progress, however slight; particu- 
larly in self-help and habits of cleanliness. Such has been proy- 
ed by this study. This hope serves to keep the cottage attendant 
interested, and gives added impetus for new methods of teach- 
ing this group. However, too much optimism should be avoided, 
for success is definitely limited. 
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Happiness First 


Last month we published a little story about Tim, 
with the title, “Howd’y Do, How Are You?” A few days 
later we received a delightful letter from Tim’s aunt, which 
she is willing we shall print. We hope that someone may 
be encouraged by her confidence and gratitude. 


Dear Miss Hill: 


I received the Training School Bulletin yesterday, and before 
I opened it I read the “Contents” on the front page, and when I 
saw the title of the article written by you, I said to myself “That 
sounds something like Tim”, and I hastily turned to that page. 


I cannot tell you how deeply touched I was to read that arti- 
cle, and how very grateful I am to you for writing it. Tim is the 
son of my beloved sister, now long departed from this earth, and 
as I read on, and the tears came to my eyes, I thought how happy 
she would have been, had she been living, to know that he is so 
tenderly cared for and so much beloved (and I’m hoping that she 
does know it in some way.) I well remember how sad she was 
when she had to give him up, but how much better for him—in 
such a beautiful place and with such kind and loving friends. I 
recall at one time in particular when I could still visit Vineland, 
I asked him if he was happy, and he looked at me in surprise, and 
said, “Of course I’m happy; this is my home, and all these people 
are my good friends, and they love me’. Well, what more would 
one want? He is a dear soul, and I wish I could visit him often. 
Sometime, perhaps, you might ask him if he remembers his 
Aunt Emma, will you? 


Again thanking you from the bottom of my heart, and all of 
you for the loving care and tender affection bestowed upon our 
dear Tim, and wishing God’s blessing upon all of you in your 
wonderful work, I am 


Very sincerely yours, 


Tim’s Aunt. 
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Community Wartime Services* 


William J. Ellis, Phil.D., LL.D. 
Commissioner, State Department Institutions and Agencies 















Acting in the name of Governor Edison, Leonard Dreyfuss, 
State Director of Civilian Defense, has named the Commissioner 
of the State Department of Institutions and Agencies, as Director 
of the War Services Division of the State Office of Civilian De. 
fense. This division will mobilize and organize all the non-pro- 
tective defense services in the same way that air-raid wardens, 
auxiliary police and firemen, demolition crews and the like have 
been organized under the protective services. 


WAR SERVICES COMMITTEES 





The State War Services Committee has functioning under it 
nine sub-committees as follows: 























Salvage Recreation 


Child Care Consumer Interests 

Health Nutrition 

General Welfare Housing and Evacuation 
Education 





The War Services Committee, through the respective sub- 
committees, will coordinate the work on a State level and supply 
an advisory and consultation service for Local Defense Councils 
and local Community War Service Committees. 


PROGRAM ALREADY EXISTS 


The work which the State War Service Committee and the 
local community committees are doing is not entirely new in the 
administration of Civilian Defense in New Jersey. For a couple 
of years the State and local areas have been operating in most of 
the categories set up in the present War Services section. The 
State and the local communities, for instance, are already oper- 
ating in the field of recreation for soldiers and civilians in the 
war effort; in securing adequate housing and fair rents for war 
workers; in salvage operations; in dealing with nutrition and 








* We print in part the Program of State Defense Council’s New Division as outlined 
by Commissioner Ellis in the New Jersey Welfare Council Bulletin. 
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consumer interests problems; in conserving local health gains 
and preparing measures to cope with suddenly increasing health 
hazards; in the training of volunteers, and in caring for children 
whose parents are working in war industries. 


DIRECTIVE TO LOCAL AREAS 

The State Office of Civilian Defense is now directing local 
Defense Councils to take three steps, namely: 

(1) The naming of a community War Service Chairman 

who will have the same authority over the non-protective 

services of the local defense area that the Chairman of the 

Local Defense Council has over the protective services. 

(2) The creation of a local community War Service Com- 

mittee and sub-committees to correspond with the commit- 

tees on the State level, where conditions warrant the crea- 

tion of such sub-committees. 

(3) The interlocking of the community War Services Com- 

mittee with the local Defense Councils through the member- 

ship of the War Services Chairman on the local Council. 

In some communities already carrying on all or a part of 
community War Service work, a re-grouping of the functions of 


committees or an extension of the work is all that may be re- 
quired. Other local areas, because of their size or economic 
status, may require coverage in only certain of the non-defense 
fields. 


SOCIAL WORK CONTRIBUTIONS 


In the area of Community War Services local social work 
organizations have an extremely valuable contribution to make 
both in planning and in the actual carrying out of the duties of 
War Services Committees. These organizations will include 
councils of social agencies, community chest organizations, 
schools, local nursery and child care groups, organizations en- 
gaged in youth work and in medical, nursing and other profes- 
sional organizations doing health and welfare work under public 
and private auspices. 

It appears to be certain that in addition to these organiza- 
tions, volunteer groups will have to be trained to work in their 
fields under competent supervision. 

* cd * * * * 
CHILD CARE PROGRAM PRESSING 


Of all the categories into which Community War Services 
have been divided, perhaps the most important, and the one 
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which exhibits the most pressing and immediate problem, is that 
which is concerned with the care of children whose parents work 
in defense industries. The war industries in New Jersey, which 
are among the heaviest contributors of material for the armeg 
forces, have already begun to feel the need for a service of this 
type as the number of their women workers increase. 


WOMEN EMPLOYMENT RESOURCE 


Although some industrial reserves will be found among older 
men, the great proportion of factory workers will have to be 
found among women. Thousands of these women have 
had some industrial experience and even those presently without 
experience can be trained and made suited to many tasks in war 
factories. 

Many of such women are mothers of young children. The 
experience of employers has already been that women workers 
with children must be reasonably certain that their children are 
cared for by competent and responsible persons during the time 
the mother is employed or the mother’s factory work suffers and 
production lags. 


ALL CHILD GROUPS INVOLVED 


Child care centres in the local communities should be set up 
to accommodate all ages of children from the pre-school child to 
the adolescents of high school age. All types of care will have 
to be provided, including day nursery care for very small chil- 
dren, the operation of nursery schools for the pre-school child, 
indoor and outdoor playground facilities and constructive leisure 
time activities, such as handicraft work and hobby clubs. 

Because of the variety of services and facilities needed, all _ 
the resources of the community will have to be pooled. A com- 
plete organization will be composed of nurseries, schools, play- 
grounds, boys’ and girls’ clubs, other public and private social 
agencies, recreation leaders, physicians, nurses and nutrition 
workers. 
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Boys Department 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Joseph R. Deacon 
Supervisor 


The extraordinary circumstances of the times have been in- 
creasingly felt as the year has progressed. This stress has been 
most directly felt in the nature of the frequent changing of per- 
sonnel. Indirectly, the many changes of cottage employees has 
been of considerable consequence in the management of the 
groups. Throughout the year we have attempted to compensate 
for temporary cottage adjustments by exercising more direct su- 
pervision and management. 


I have been especially interested in the reaction of the boys 
to the war situation. It has been our purpose, and I believe we 
have carried it through with a fair degree of success, not to un- 
necessarily confront them with the situation beyond their under- 
standing but in our daily contacts to intelligently discuss and di- 
rect their conversations concerning it. We are aware there 
are many sources for the boys to acquire information that might 
arouse their curiosity and cause unrest, mainly the radio, news- 
papers, magazines, our local preparations, our conversations and 
their outside contacts with friends and relatives. 

The children have been given an understanding of our black- 
out preparations and enthusiastically cooperated in our air-raid 
tests. I feel that they would respond quite satisfactorily should 
the occasion of a real emergency present itself. Despite the fact 
that there are about twenty boys in military service who have 
left The Training School in the past four or five years and who 
are intimately known to our older boys, there does not seem to be 
at present any appeal or attraction for our boys to agitate going 
into military service. I believe that a frank discussion by our 
Superintendent did much to clarify the situation in the minds of 
the boys. 

We have made it a policy to attend all clinics with our boys 
and to keep in touch as closely as possible with the condition of 
their general health and to cooperate in its treatment. We had 


* Mr. Deacon left The Training School in September to join the United States Navy 
as an Ensign. This report covered his work to September 1942. 
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fewer hospital admittances this year than in previous years, We 
have been fortunate in not having to face the problems of fiy and 
grippe as we have in previous seasons. During the summer the 
swimming pool was one of the major activities and we did all we 
could to make this as extensive as possible. We have found it 
difficult to secure trained supervision for the pool. Some curtail. 
ment had to be made for this reason, however, the pool has beep 
thoroughly enjoyed. A number of new boys and some of the 
younger boys have learned to swim this summer. 


Holidays still play a great part in the recreational life of ajj 
the boys. Fourth of July this year took on a new phase since 
no motor-driven vehicles were used. This gave the general pa. 
rade a different picture and brought out many features that per. 
haps might have otherwise been overlooked. To say that the 
parade was good expresses much more than the fact that it wag 
enjoyable to witness for it further implies the major benefit that 
the children and the cottage folks derive from the days of prep. 
aration preceding. We had an especially good program at the 
swimming pool. 

The Scouts as a troop attended the Annual County Camporee 
which was held on our grounds in June. This was the first time 
that they had camped overnight. As a result of the Scout actiy- 
ities and competitions at the Camporee, the troop was awarded 
Standard Camporee Troop for 1942. We have received several 
new boys in the Institution who seem promising candidates when 
the active fall meetings are resumed. I do not think that the 
troop should be allowed to grow too large and that the younger 
boys with the enthusiasm to join should be enrolled. The older 
boys who for one reason or another are past or beyond challeng- 
ing with the Scouting program should be dropped before their 
personal lack of interest exercises an influence on the group. In 
other words the membership of such an organization should be 
open to the same movements as the population of the department 
such as, i. e., open at all times to new members and ready to re 
lease those who have reached the maximum of benefit from the 
organization. 

We have played a lot of soft ball and baseball throughout the 
summer. We again helped organize and affiliated ourselves with 
the Church “Y” Soft Ball League. This provided two league soft: 
ball games a week on Monday and Thursday evenings. The boys 
from nearly all the groups attended these games and it provides 
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an active and interesting program. The boys’ team played sec- 
ond in the first-half competition and are now third in the lead for 
the second-half. If they are successful they will have a chance 
for the championship in a playoff with the first-half winners. 

Other than soft ball we have played independent baseball on 
other free evenings during the week. One of the most interest- 
ing series that has developed has been the games with the Menan- 
tico Colony boys. On alternate Friday nights we play on the Col- 
ony diamond. On these occasions we take a big group of boys to 
the Colony and on their evening they bring a lot of rooters in 
here, too. This has been a weekly feature that many of the boys 
look forward to, and I believe has high competitive merit. We 
have had organized games between the cottages which have 
shared the interest and enthusiasm of the other contests. Our 
Fourth of July prizes this year took the form of a spirited soft 
ball game between employees and boys followed by a watermelon 
party. These contests maintain high standards of cooperation 
and understanding which is good for all concerned. 

We are being able to maintain our status through such try- 
ing times by the loyalty of our people in doing their job to the 
best of their ability, and we must take every occasion to let them 
feel our appreciation of their services. With the fullest coopera- 
tion of the employees, I feel that the boys have had a fine sum- 
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Notes from the New Sheet* 


Two weeks ago from last Friday, we had a party held in the day room. 
It was all decorated. We got dressed in our Halloween costumes, put on 
false masks, got noise makers, then sat down in the day room. 
visitors came in, we made as much racket as possible, with our noise mak. 
ers. It was the same thing, after each visitor tried his luck in fishing at the 
wishing well. When each visitor went out, he signed his name on a book, 
Some visitors who came in were dressed in Halloween costumes and had 
black or false masks on. After most of the visitors had come, we each had 
a turn in ducking for apples, then had a treat of doughnuts, fruit soda ang 
candy. 


On November 11 at Garrison Hall there was a contest entertainment, 
in which there were different kinds of contests, such as a Domestic Science 
Quizz, sewing buttons, tapping wood, sawing to line, weaving bas. 
kets, etc. There were good solos played by one of the boys from Mills and 
another from Robison. The dances were very nicely done by the boys of 
Stokes and Craven and some of the girls. 


I am quite busy these days making Christmas presents. I want to send 
my friends some gift that I have made. I have just finished knitting a 
handbag. We boys in Mills Cottage like to knit. Some of us make our own 
caps. I go to school and also have a schedule. I belong to the Star Club 
and enjoy my evenings. We have had several nice parties with lots of fun. 
There are lots of good things planned for Mills boys this winter. 


I have a new schedule now at the Laundry. This is my first winter 
schedule. I like it very much and I am learning quite a lot. I also hada 
reading on the stage about Irish Moss, and everybody thought it was very 
good. I like doing things and I like going to school and learning some- 
thing new each day. I am going to have a good time this Christmas. Iam 
making a Christmas present for a friend in Vineland, and I know she will 
like it. I made myself a sweater and I read a story about “The White 
Rocking Horse”. The book I am reading now is called, “Bobby Blake at 
Rockledge School.” 


THE SAYFORD CLUB 


The Sayford Club was started in the year 1925, and is still growing. 
When it first opened seventeen years ago, there were only nine members. 
They were all well behaved boys in School. Of course, some have left us, 
while others have passed on. We have gone on with the faithful and en- 
couraging help of the Committee which now are Mr. Nash, Miss Meiser, Mr. 
Davies, and Miss Hill, also the help of our fellow members. 

We are very proud of our clubroom which is in the basement of Robi- 
son Cottage.It is home I am sure for not only the members, but folks who 
have made a visit. There are books, games, a pool table, and most every- 
thing one can wish. 

We hold our business meeting the first Friday in the month and regular 
meetings every Friday. I wish you could all pay us a visit. We hope the 
Club will continue for many years yet to come. ar 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 
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